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'key' the physiological limit was reached after a constantly 
diminishing number of trials. 

A Neglected Point in Hume's Philosophy: Dr. William P. 

Montague. 

The paper aimed to show (1) that Hume (in Part IV., Section 
II. of the 'Treatise') had quite unwittingly furnished what from 
his own point of view should have been regarded as a logical de- 
duction and justification— rather than the mere psychogenetic de- 
scription, which it purported to be, — of the realistic belief in the 
independent and uninterrupted existence of sensible objects; and 
(2) that the naive realism or positivism thus accidentally pro- 
mulgated was, from both the scientific and the popular standpoint, 
a far sounder and more inviting doctrine than the empirical idealism 
or sensationalism with which Hume's name is usually associated. 

Action as the Concept of Historical Synthesis: Mr. Percy Hughes. 

Rickert's description of the content of history as reality is 
amended to read past reality, the past of evidence. From this 
definition the individual, objective, moving and continuous char- 
acter of historic content follows; and further, the conception of 
action as descriptive of both historic content and historic synthesis. 
An historical synthesis is a past action that itself has created a 
certain synthesis of evidence; which the historian discovers. In 
such synthetic actions, 'simple' actions retain their individuality 
as means, stimuli or hidrances to the main action, i. e., in a func- 
tional relation. 

At the close of the afternoon session the members were invited 
to attend a lecture given at Columbia University by Professor John 
Dewey on 'The Psychologist's Account of Knowledge.' 

James E. Lough, 
Secretary. 

REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

La Philosophie en Amerique. Depuis les Origines jusqu'a nos Jours. 
L. van Becelaere, O.P., Member of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation. New York, The- Eclectic Publishing Co., 1904. Pp. xvii + 
180. 

The book before us is the most complete presentation of the whole 
development of philosophy in America which has yet appeared. Several 
of the general histories of philosophy contain very brief sketches of this 
development, a number of articles in periodicals have summarized it, 
and there are several studies of special periods which are more complete 
than the corresponding discussions in the present volume ; but there is no 
one work which covers the whole field so well as this. The author has 
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attempted a brief exposition of the evolution of our philosophical think- 
ing with its relations to the political, social and educational history of 
the country. Professor Royce stands sponsor for the book, and has con- 
tributed to it a very interesting introduction: an introduction which is 
an appreciation, and which, at the same time, points out most of the sins 
of omission and commission likely to be charged to the author by re- 
viewers. 

The book is a republication in a very much revised and completed 
form of a series of articles on philosophy in America recently contributed 
by the author to the Revue Thomiste (Paris). It opens with a dis- 
cussion of the American spirit and its relation to speculative thought. 
He finds in America a most pronounced type of Anglo-Saxon philosophy. 
This philosophy, he tells us, is characterized by a practical tendency; it is 
a realistic and positivistic philosophy, not a philosophy of great meta- 
physical flights and unlimited horizons. He does not, of course, contend 
that this realism has been universal; indeed he perhaps underestimates 
its influence at the present time. Professor Royce suggests that ' barren 
realism ' has not been universal at any time in our history. 

Aside from this realistic tendency, Father van Becelaere finds re- 
sponsiveness, accessibility to ideas from without, the most striking char- 
acteristic of our philosophical development. In philosophy, as elsewhere, 
he notes the presence of ' a most marked individualism tempered by per- 
fect self-control and subject to a conscientious respect for the rights of 
others,' the distinctive trait of the national character. 

His method of treatment appears very clearly in the first chapter of 
the historical discussion — and it is confessedly historical and not critical. 
He gives us in outline the general situation in matters social, educational 
and religious, and attempts, with some success, to relate the philosophical 
productions of the period to these. 

Franklin as ' a type, an incarnation of the American spirit,' Jonathan 
Edwards as ' the greatest in philosophical speculation ' and President 
Samuel Johnson as ' the most remarkable expositor of Berkleyanism out- 
side of England,' are, of course, the central figures. The exposition of 
their views is clear and well proportioned. 

Following the Colonial Period comes the period of 'the Scotch influ- 
ence.' The religious influence in the colleges and the general demand 
for a ' sound ' philosophy made way for a ready adoption of the Scottish 
philosophy introduced by Witherspoon. Its reign lasted till 1860 and it 
has retained much influence during the period of decline since that date. 

As representatives of this general spirit rather than as members of the 
school, he mentions Wayland, Hickok, Porter and others. He admits that 
some of them were much influenced by other lines of thought, and that a 
few can hardly be included here with justice; still there is a likeness in 
the points of view of all these men. The great importance of Hickok and 
Porter is duly recognized. 

The influence of the German philosophy, which came next in order, 
was introduced indirectly by way of the French eclectics on the one hand, 
and Coleridge, Carlyle and Wordsworth on the other, and directly by 
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Americans who had studied in Germany. This fell in with the intellec- 
tual revival in New England which found expression in Unitarianism, 
attempts at social reform and transcendentalism. Emerson, who had 
' ideas and conceptions,' ' not a philosophy,' receives due consideration as 
the central figure in the transcendentalist movement. 

Contemporary ' schools ' are classed as idealistic. Lotze, Hegel and 
Green are pointed out as our favorite philosophers. Here it is possible 
to object that Father van Becelaere has perhaps underestimated the 
force of the realistic currents, though it is true that the names most widely 
known represent ' idealistic ' tendencies. The present book is not alto- 
gether free from the fault of most discussions having to do with ' ideal- 
ism,' viz., vagueness in the use of the term. One is almost tempted to 
demand the banishment of a word that so often means half a dozen dif- 
ferent things on as many different pages. It usually seems to stand, in 
a general way, for everything that is supposed to be good, whether in 
ethics, metaphysics, epistemology, esthetics or what not. This book sins 
perhaps less than most in this respect. 

The survey of Logic at the end of this chapter might well include some 
reference to Aikins' recent book. 

The chapter on the philosophy of evolution is good, though to class 
Schurman with Agassiz and Dawson as an opponent of evolution is mis- 
leading. The fact that Schurman would limit the application of evolu- 
tion in ethics gives no warrant for calling him an opponent of evolution. 

Ethics, biology, anthropology, sociology and religious literature find 
mention, while psychology has a chapter to itself. 

One looks in vain for any discussion of the important work of Thorn- 
dike and others in comparative psychology; Titchener's volumes on ex- 
perimental psychology and Santayana's work in esthetics should have 
been noted. 

It is doubtful whether all our psychologists would agree that ' psy- 
chology has been placed on an experimental basis only in order to assure 
to speculative psychology a foundation and guarantee in the facts and 
the control of those facts.' 

A review of the situation at present includes an outline of the work 
done in some of the universities and a discussion of the aims and char- 
acter of the various societies and journals. 

A number of minor errors occur which need not be discussed in detail. 
Indeed, most of the things here criticized are matters of secondary im- 
portance. The most important omissions are pointed out by Professor 
Eoyce in his introduction, viz., the ' Chicago School,' and C. S. Peirce 
and his school. The Tale school, too, he insists has not received the 
attention it deserves. But on the whole the book is well balanced and 
well proportioned; and, to call attention to another fact pointed out by 
Professor Royce, it is fair-minded and free from bias. It is a very 
valuable addition to the literature of philosophy in America. 

Adam Leroy Jonks. 

Columbia University. 



